n6                THE TRIUMPH OF TIME

goliardici, blasonici e massonici. But whatever its ultimate
meaning, its importance for us is that it describes a Triumph
of Love which had a profound influence on the imagination
of contemporaries.

In painting., the wealth of Triumphs is astonishing, not only
in Italy and France but in Germany and Flanders. There
are Triumphs by Georg Pencz, by Jost Amman, by Peter
Breughel, by Martin Heemskerk. Holbein painted a Triumph
of Riches and a Triumph of Poverty for the merchants of
London; Hans Sebald Beham devised a Triumph of Women.
There are Triumphs of Religion, of Fortune, of Prudery, of
Impiety; there are Triumphs of Beggary, Triumphs of Pol-
troonery, Triumphs of Flora.

In Italy Triumphs were painted by Francesco Mantegna,
Bernardino Gampi, Bonifacio di Verona, and in the smaller
world of line engraving and book-illustration Triumphs are
innumerable. The tapestry weavers of Arras and neighbouring
towns were particularly fond of Triumphs, and examples of
their work are to be found in Madrid, Vienna, Berlin, Hamp-
ton Court and South Kensington. It was the tapestries at the
two latter places that I was describing in the opening para-
graphs of this essay.

The curious thing is that as these various Triumphs are
traced backward in Time they grow more and more similar
to one another, so similar that it is obvious that the theme and
its imagery must be derived from a common source. There is
a set in the Uffizi executed by Matteo de' Pasti in 1441, and
these bear the closest resemblance in subject-matter, although
not in actual handling, to the series attributed to Andrea
Vanni painted before 1414 and now in the Accademia at
Siena. The earlier we go the less ravelled becomes the thread.
Details differ but the form of the pageant is always the same,
the underlying idea constant. Whence comes this idea, potent
enough to stir the imaginations of so many artists, fruitful
enough to draw from them such rich fruits of their own
invention?